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The system introduced by Regulation VII of 1822 was found to be impracticable and oppressive. It "broke down ultimately by reason of its own harshness." A new policy was laid down by Regulation IX of 1833, by which the Government demand was reduced to two-thirds of the gross rental and the settlements were made for thirty years. In accordance with the Regulation settlements were made by a "very just and humane officer" of the name of Robert Bird, but so high was the Government demand that numerous villages were deserted by the peasants and vast tracts of the country became waste until the Government felt bound to reduce the Government share to 50 per cent, of the net rental in 1855. This continues the basis on which settlements are now made in Northern India.
Bombay. To complete the story of the development of the land tax in India, we have to state what was done in the Bombay Presidency. Bombay was more fortunate than the other provinces, in so far as the administration of its affairs and the settlement of the country, after its annexation in 1817, were entrusted to a man noted for his broad sympathies and statesmanlike desire to promote the prosperity of the people put in his charge. This man was Mountstuart Elphinstone (afterwards Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, author of a monumental history of early and Moslem India).
has passed over thsy return and resume their occupations. If a country remain for a series of years th? scene of continued pillage and massacre so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding generation will return. The sons will take the places of their fathers, the same site for the village, the same position for the houses, the same lands will be reoccupied by the descendants of those who were driven out when the village was depopulated; and it is not a trifling matter that willd-ive them ou^, for they will often maintain their post through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression with success.
"The union of the Village Communities, each one forming a separate State in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to the preservation of the people of India through all revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and it is in a high degree conducive to their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and independence. I wish, therefore, that the Village Constitutions may never be disturbed, and I dread everything that has a tendency to break them up. I am fearful that a Revenue Settlement with each individual cultivator, as is the practice in the Ryotwari Settlement, instead of one with the Village Community through their representatives, the headmen, might have such a tendency. For this reason, and for this only, I do not desire to see the Ryotwari Settlement generally introduced into the Western Provinces."